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noisseur. Now, the connoisseur prizes many qualities not deco- 
rative, or even sesthetic. For illustration, if the object is a piece 
of porcelain, he values its age ; its rarity ; the fineness of the 
paste ; the regularity of the crackle, all with which the decorator 
is not properly concerned, except in as far as they indicate the 
presence of the decorative quality of color. Yet so easy is it to 
mistake the connoisseur's point of view for the right one, and so 
subtle is the fascination of it when once indulged, that the most 
orthodox of artists is apt to find himself studying, or ever he is 
aware, not the decorative quality, but the bottom of his vase, 
to see whether it has been ground off with apparatus, or worn 
off by the more reputable attrition of time. The consequence 
of this is that many people buy porcelain that is not decorative, 
and many go without because their purses will not afford vases 
worn off by the reputable attrition of time. 

When it affects oriental porcelain, which beautiful product 
possessing in an extraordinary degree the quality of color, is an 
unrivalled decorative means, and beyond all competition able to 
vary pleasantly the monotony of blank spaces, and satisfactory 
pieces of it, from the decorative standpoint, may be had for 
moderate sums. 

The decorator should choose porcelain for color alone. Form 
is not to be considered, as it is mostly bad or indifferent. Ad- 
miration cannot be given to vase profiles made of concave curves 
clumsily strapped round the middle, or of compound curve 
spreading weakly at the base with an evident intention to col- 
lapse. The double gourd form of the Chinese is only excelled in 
ugliness by the triple gourd of the Japanese. The Chinese artists 
are even guilty of making vases square in section, and they seem 
unable to form a base to their vases of any character, resorting 
often to separate stands, which are of exquisite workmanship. 
But form is lost in a splendor of color which amply compensates 
it to the most luxurious eye. 

The oriental artists are consummate colorists. We Westerners 
make a pretense of despising color, choosing grays and pale tints, 
and have made it the fashion to admire decorative surfaces in 
proportion as they are devoid of color, and if there were no im- 
portation of the products of the East our eyes would forget one 
of their most delightful functions. This fashion is the prudence 
of a people without art knowledge, whose ignorance would be 
able to procure with pure color only the extreme of discord. 
But the Eastern artists know how to mingle the brightest colors 
and make exquisite harmony, with fairy tones to compose soft 
pictures ; and this is why their carpets and petits meiMes are the 
most beautiful in the world, and why a Chinese vase palpitates 
and glows in its shadowy corner, like the heart of a lover wait- 
ing for the coming of its mistress to a tryst. 

Its decorative forms are wonderful specimens of decorative 
art. They subordinate themselves to the surface ; they furnish 
variety in repose ; the subjects are made by the treatment to be 
of endless interest. They are not naturalistic, and that is their 
merit, but they are the extracted essence of nature. Dull igno- 
rance covers objects with imitations of natural forms, whose 
particularity is that they are not decorative, but a Chinese 
vase is an inexhaustible romance of art. Its plants grow in the 
gardens of the imagination, and the long lasses (Jang lizen) wan- 
der in an ideal country, a land of dreams, where the trees have 
fruits of gold, and fabulous beasts roam over the earth. Every 
color is significant ; every dragon the centre of a fable ; this 
symbolizing whether interpreted or not, adds the infinite charm 
of mystery. 

In the most costly pieces reside, no doubt, the noblest color, 
but on the other hand, as has been said, a piece may be costly 
for other reasons, and what would not do for a cabinet collection 
may be desirable for a piece of furniture. Modern porcelain and 
the genuine imitations of the great periods are not to be despised. 
For a moderate price may be had a satisfactory hawthorne 
jar, and rising in value from the tens to the hundreds, there are 
ruby monochromes resplendent with all the richness of the 
palette, and marvellous flamhe pieces which have come out of 
fnrnace looking like agate ; or an old violet ; or an imperial yel- 
low ; or perhaps, best of all, a piece of blue and white, the 
" color of the sky after rain, 1 ' and mingling with its beauty some 
wondrous and never-ending tale. The blue and white may be 
had within a great range of price. 

There is scarcely a reason in cost why the householder should 
not discard the bric-a-brac monstrosities barren of sentiment and 
art, and set up an urn of beauty to the god of the South-west 
corner of the house, and a symbolic vase to his ancestor in some 
other sacred corner, and thus doing, indulge himself in the un- 
wonted luxuries of color and sentiment, and help on a national 
art regeneration, to be consummated in some obscure future. It 
is a serious question whether the decorator is not shirking a 
duty in this relation. His contracts ought to stipulate that he 
select the ornamental moveables, or, at least, that certain objects 



very commonly set up as ornamental, but which are not so, 
shall not disfigure the rooms he has designed. 

Of suitable places and settings for Chinese porcelain, I do not 
mean to speak here' If a room is ugly, as most of our rooms 
are, a finely colored Chinese vase will afford one point of relief 
to the eye ; ,one jewel in a leaden setting. But I may recall 
with pleasure and profit to the reader's memory the picture of 
an interior decorated by the artist Whistler with peacock feathers 
for the reception of some pieces of blue and white porcelain. 



QUOTATIONS QUOTED. 

PART II. 



By Laura B. Starr. 




ARE and deliberation should be used 
in selecting quotations that are to 
be painted on the walls, as once 
being there they are not easy to re- 
move, and an inappropriate or dis- 
tasteful sentiment becomes a thing 
of ugliness and a grieveance forever. 
The fashion for putting a shelf 
for pottery and delf, are around the 
room, has provided space and place 
for any quantity of quotations. These 
shelves are usually placed on the wall, 
about two thirds of the way between 
the floor and the ceiling. The bor- 
rowed sentiments are painted under- 
neath the shelf ; gold, silver and bronze paints are the medium 
most commonly used. The space between two windows is often 
decorated with one's favorite saying, while some go so far as to 
inscribe the concentrated wisdom of a favorite author on the 
window sills. 

Stripes of Japanese matting, and the various lengths of the 
Chinese storm coats, which are fringed oh one edge are the 
materials most used for backgrounds. Black and gold paints 
$,re very effective on these, stripes which are placed over the 
windows and doors or hung across an archway. A pretty greet- 
ing to the incoming guests is a banner suspended above the 
door leading from the hallway to the drawing room, bearing 
these words : 

U A hundred thousand times we call, 
A hearty welcome to you all." 

For sofa pillows, slumber rolls, and the walls of a sleeping 
room, the following invocations to sleep will be found suit- 
able : 

"A land of dreams and sleep — a poppied land." 
"And spread around the rushes of repose." 
"Be thy sleep silent as night is and as deep." 
"Tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep " 
"O, magic sleep ; O comfortable bird, that broodest o'er the 
troubled sea of the mind, till it is hushed and smooth." 
" Sleep hath its own world." 
" Sleep that sometimes shut up sorrow's eye." 
"Sleep dwell upon thine eye, peace in thy breast." 
"What ropans.this heaviness that hangs upon me?" 
"Sleep will bring the dreams in starry number." 
"O sleep, O sleep ! Do not forget me." 
"O sleep we are beholden to thee, sleep." 
"Sleep and oblivion reign over all." 

" Sleep; sleep; 
From the cliff to the deep ; 
Sleep my poppy land, 
Sleep. 
"Sleep: Sleep; 
In the dews by the deep ; 
Sleep; my poppy land, 
Sleep." 

"Acres of sleep-laden poppies." 

" Blessed be he who first invented sleep ; 
It covers a man all over like a cloak." 

" With silken cords tie down his eyes." 
"O'er my limbs sleep's soft dominion spread." 
"I have an exposition of sleep come upon me." 
"Sleep in peace and wake in joy." 
"Dreams are but interludes which fancy makes." 
" One of those passing rainbow dreams." 

"What probing deep has ever solved the mystery of 
sleep?" 
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"When to soft sleep we give ourselves away." 
"Till we awake ill fate can do no harm." 
" Bid the dream be near and warm." 

44 I blow as a downy feather, 
The sleep oh my eyelids laid." 

" And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away." 

44 But, as it were an after dinner sleep." 
"Come sleep, oh sleep; the certain knot of peace." 
44 We are such stuff as dreams are made of." 
"Our little life is rounded with a sleep." 

Extracts from ones favorite authors are especially suitable 
for the book- cases or the walls of a library. 

"Books, dear books, have been and are my friends." 
"Tis pleasant sure, to see one^s name in print " 
"A book's a book although there's nothing in it." 
" Books cannot always please however good." 
" Shall we not believe books in print." 
"Come my best friends, my books, and lead me on." 
" Come and take choice of all my library." . . . 

"Books are a guide for youth and an entertainment for 
age." 

"A book is good company." 

"A jolly good book, wherein to look, — 
Is better to me than gold." 

" Dreams and books are each a world." 

44 Books should to one of these four ends conduce; — 
For wisdom, piety, delight or use." 

"A blessing on the printer's art." 

"Books are the mentors of the heart." 

"Books, dear books, have been and are my comfort." 

"Without books God is silent. 

"Refresh me with a great thought." 

" Good thoughts are not lost," 

" Books are embalmed minds." 

"A book is a friend that never deceives." 

"We turn the pages that they read." 

"Their written words we linger o'er," 

—"Hath thy toil 
O'er books consumed the midnight oil." 

u How empty learning and how rain is art. 
But as it mends the life, and guides the heart." 

"Here you must bide my friends, with me entombed. In 
this dim crypt, where shelved around us lie the mummied 
Authors." 

" I love vast libraries." 

"As greate a store 

Have we of books as bees of herbs or more." 

"And safer is he that storeth knowledge, than he that 
would make it for himself." 

"All rests with those who read." 
"Still remains deep versed in books.,' 
"When the last reader reads no more." 

Choice from the following selections may be made for a 
music room : 

"If music be the food of love, play on." 

"Take the lute wench, my soul grows sad with troubles. 
Sing and disperse them if thou canst." 

" And Pan, who wore the garland of pine leaves around his 
head." 

"Sing yor songs anud bind your brow with leaf of laurel 
and bay." 

"Bind not so tense the loosened string." 

— "Joy takes command. To grander concords set." 

" And let my voice in freedom ring 
Its flight at music call." 

" Music haunted my dreams by day." 

" And softly the delicate viol was heard, 

Like the murmer of love or the notes of a bird." 

"Give me some music; music, moody food of us that trade 
in love." 

"Orpheus' lute was string with poets sinews." 

"•Ye soft pipes, play on." 

" Some to the church repair, 

Not for the doctrine, but the music there." 
"Music her soft assuasive voice applies. 
"We know they music made in heaven." 



" There's music in all things if men had ears." 
"Music exalts each joy, allays each grief." 
"Pour a thousand melodies unheard before." 
" There's a sadness in sweet sounds." 
"When music, heavenly maid was young. 

" Then music with her silver sound, 
With speedy help doth lend redress." 

" Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music break on our 



ears. 



"Music waves eternal wands — 
Enchantress of the souls of mortals.' 



Suitable for a billiard or smoking room : 

44 Success the mark no mortal wit, 

Or surest hand can always hit." 
44 For whatsoever we perpetrate, 
We do but show we're steer.ed by Fate." 

" Dream after dream ensues— and still they dream that they 
shall still succeed, and still are disappointed." 

"With loosers let us sympathize, for nothing can seem foul to 
those who win." 

"Hang sorrow, care will kill a cat, and therefore lets be 
merry." 

41 Sublime tobacco, which from East to West, 
Cheers the tar's labors or the truckman's rest." 

" Care, begone, blue dragon." 

"I laugh and blow white rings of smoke." 

"The mirth and fun grew fast an furious." 

"A club there is of smokers — dare you come?" 

" They laugh that win " 

"When curling fumes in lazy wreaths arise." 

" One thing is forever good : that one thing is success." 

44 What though success will not attend on all." 

" Fortune favors the bold." 

44 A hit, a very palpable hit." 

A painted settee, designed by Walter Crane, now on exhibi- 
in London has seats for three and a verse appears on^each seat, 
with " Liberty, Egalite, Fraternity," surmounting the whole. 

41 A seat for three, where host and guest 
May side by side pass toast and jest 
And, be they two or three 
With elbow room and liberty." 



is inscribed on 
ing. 



the first seat, while the second bears the follow- 

14 What need to wander East or West ? 
A nook for thought, a nook for rest ; 
And meet for fasting, or for food, 
For fair and equal part in me ; 
A seat for three." 

The third and last one is equally appropriate : 

11 Then give you pleasant company. 
For youth, or eld, a shady tree, 
A roof for council or degree, 
A corner in a homely nest, 
Three equal and fraternity ; 
A seat for three." 

On An Oak Cabinet. 
41 A truth that told with bad intent 
Beats all the lies you can invent. 
It is right is should be so: 
Man was made for joy and woe. 
Joy and woe are woven fine, 
A clothing for the soul divine. 
Under every sorrow here. 
Runs a joy with silken wire: 
And when this be rightly known. 
Safely through the world we roam." 
Friendship. 

14 Now the fair goddess Fortune, 
Fall deep in love with thee: 
Prosperity be thy page." 

44 Friends though absent are still present." 

4 * Blow high, blow low, 

No winds that blow 

Can quench our hearth-fires ruddy glow." 

" The grace of Heaven, 

Before, behind thee, and on every hand, 

Enwheel the round." 

44 May never birth-day find one joybell mute." 
" And thy life be one glad sweet story. 

"Pleased to look forward, pleased to look behind, 
And count each birth-day with a grateful mind." 

41 A cornucopia of blessings." 
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